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ABSTRACT- 

A report is presented of work in syllabus 
construction and language planning in Finland from the middle of the 
1960s to the present. An introductory chapter describes Finland's 
parallel educational systems, which provide for speakers of the *two 
official languages, Finnish and Swedish, and for instruction ih the 
other national' language as well as other foreign languages. The 

* second part of tfre report deals with factors *f fecting ^fllabus 
construction, with emphasis on how the curriculum should be 
constructed, who should construct it, for what audience, and the * 
status it should have. The remainder of the repprt treats recent 

, developments. The history of syllabus development during the past two 
decades is traced. The major development, in the 1960s was the 
extension, of language instruction tp the primary grades. -The 
discussion of the 1970s centers on higher education, the upper 
secondary school syllabus for nongraded teaching, the common core 
syllabus for comprehensive secondary schools, a course-based upper 
secondary school syllabus, and revision of the common core syllabus. 

JThe last part of the report deals with the need for models of the 

"teaching system and with general policy for the development of 
language teaching. (AMH) 
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FOREWARD 



This is an expand^ version of a talk presented by t£e author^ at 
the second Nordic language teachers'' conference held in Reykjavik, 
Iceland, August 23-28, 1980. The theme of the conference was "Langus 

.society-world". • . , 

•\ • * 

The author's interest in problems related to foreign language 

syllabus development and language planning derives from an' active 

participation in several national working parties set up to prepare 

syllabuses for- foreign language teaching in different types of educa- 

tional institutions* The author has earlier discussed simile/questions 

(Bulletin 129/1979* in Finnish). • It was found that syllabus construction 

&hd language planning work has' been very intensive in Finland during 

the past fifteen years. Recunrent problems' in that work led to the' * 

1 setting up of a national Committee on language Teaching Policy iq/ ' ♦ 

Finland. The committee report, submitted to the Ministry of Education* ' 

on February 5,'1979> forms a basis for all subsequent language syllabub 

' arid language planning vork in Finland. ' V " 

Jyvaskyla, October 7, 1980 ' 

^uli Takala • - .\ 
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1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 



Let me start this case study, with some factual informatioijvcoixcerning 
the scope of language teaching, in ^Finland. Finland is official l y a bilingual 
country with Finnish and Swedish as 'the equal national languages. ,The 
constitution sta'tes that the material, and cu^tfiral needs of tjpfch groups have 
to be served on an equal basis. In" FinlaaQ this .means, among, other ^feiigs, * 
that -we "have, parallel educational systems for the speakers of both languages 
from kindergarten to higher efad adult education. -We have always 'taken pride 

4 . 

in the fact that we have a very liberal language policy. 

Since neither Finnish nor Swedish are vehicles of internai^fcaal. communi- 
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cation, we are obliged to take language teaching seridusly. An<r since it 
has ^always h£en accepted, more or less b^t never wholly unanimously, that 
s the ^national .languages should be included among compiilsory subjects, the 
scope of language teaching in Finland is quite large,. larger than in mosV 
comparable countries^ International* comparisons are frequently cited by 
people who- would rather like to, increase the* proportion of the mother tongue, 
sciences, mathematics etc at the expense of „ foreign languages. A national 
commission .#611 'language teaching policy, which recently submitted $ unanimous 
report to the Jfinistry of Education, pointed Out, however, that while inter- ' 
national' comparisons of syllabuses and timetables are* useful, 'language , ^ 
teaching policy must obviously be based onanatiqhal needs and conditions. 

. sin the nex^ccmprehensive school every pupil studies the other national 
language (Swedish or Finnish) and a foreign language. About 90 '% of all . 
, Finnish speaking pupils start with English. in the third &rade.(age 9) and 
almost all Swedish gpi&afcing pupils start with Finnish. x There is no streaming 
JpX' setting during the first four years of FL studies. Another compulsory 
lai^guag? starts in" grade During grade's 7 through 9 there are three sets 
ip the first language and ,two sets in the second language. Pupils shoose 
sets towards "Hie end s of , the sixfh grade but they can change sets if tjiey 
4 have -chosen either a too 'easy or too difficult set. The question of sets * 
has dominated public dispussion in educational circles in Finland, because 
the qhoice. of lowest sets a (J l C-st^eam ,, J means that the pupil cannot go to 
thfe academic upper ^secondary school. Als^some lines in the vocational 
school sure out of reach. ' * S 



It is also possible to choose a third language as an optional subject * 
in the. eighth and ninth grades of the comprehensive school . This option 
is annually taken *by some 30»/f,of all pupils. 

the pupil jjoes to the upper, secondary school he continues the . 
'languages started 'in the comprehensive school . At present the other 
national language and two foreign languages are obligatory and a third 
foreign language is optional. If tjhe recent plans are realized* every 
\ pupil .will continue the study of foreign languages in the vocational school 
as well, the amount will vary eonsiderably according to. the type and level 
of line* One pf the reasons for. this hew policy is the fact that the know- 
ledge of languages is becoming an integral part of vocation*, . ^ompeter^e 
at all levels including crafts atfd trades. Another reason is the wish to 
open up the channel flrom the secondary vocational sector to higher education > 
and in higher education a good knowledge of languages is a sine qua non. 

During the first four years (grades 3-6) study of the chosen foreign 
language takes 7.8 % of all class time. The number of lessons is typically 
2 or 3 a week "throughout all seven years of J?L study in thp comprehensive 
school* During the upper level (grades 7-9} the proportion is consider- 
ably higher: t6.5 of all class time if the pupil studies only the two 
compulsory languajjes, and 20. £ % if the pupil -also studies the third optional 
language. In the upper secondary schobl the proporti/on varies from 30 % to 
% depending on whether the pupil studies the optional fourth language, or 
not. , According to Cabinet^uidelines from November" 30 \ 1979* the subjects 
of general education common to all pupils in vocational schools would consist 
of 500 tours during the first so-called broadly .based first year, and after 
that of 830 hours in craft-level *and of tUOQ hours in technician-level, 
'schools. According to preliminary plrjas the other national' language would 
have 57 hours during the first year and after that 57 - ttU hours in the>^ 
craft-level schools and 171 hours in technician level schools. While' there' 
may be scoe changes in these figures, they do not alter the basic fact that 
a major development' is taking place, ie. modern language study is now , 
accepted as -a integral part' of all vocational education. The old dichotomy 
of academic vs. practical education is weakening. In a # country suqh. as 

Finland* the knowledge- of foreign languages is increasingly becoming an 

t . """"" % 

essential part Of occupational competence. % „ 

One of the new features of the on-going degree reform in higher ' \ ; 

* education is that .foreign language study and a pass in px examination will - ,^ 

be required hy* all faculties > when earlier it was common in som^- { ' 
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faculties, but definitely- less comnon in some faculties'.. All uhiver- 
sities have established language centres either separately or as* a joint ^ 
institute. There is also a national Centre for^the Finnish Universities j 
, ^ at the -University of Jyvaskyla, which suits as a coordinating clea^inghpuse 



2* FACTORS AFFECTING SYLLABUS CCWSTRUCT^ 



Curricula and syllabuses are among the most important factors that 
guide the construction of teaching materials and teaching itself. "As the 
- importance of knowing what guides teachers 1 activities has increased along 
with a growing v awareness of teachers-' crucial role in carrying ^out the 
educational objectives, there has emerged a special line of study called 
curriculum research. After more than ten years 1 work on various aspect% 
of 'the curriculum the author has come to the conclusion that HOW th* curric 
ulum should be constructed, depends 'on a number of factors.. This might be 
illustrated in the following way (Tafeala 197-9, 59): 




WHAT SUBJECT 
IN 

WHAT PERSPECTIVE 



FOR WHOM 



WHAT STATUS 
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FIGURE 1 . Factors affecting the form of the curriculum 
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Who construct the curriculum? Is r; all done centrally so that 
. teachers^ only work with 1 the curriculum? Or' will curriculum construction 
be a hierarchical process, ie. will then* be contributions at all levels 
from the national level to the individual. . teacher level? Are the tochers 
expected to work on the curriculum* interpreting it to suit local clyMumr-' 
stances,^ as well as work with the ctyrri^ulum? The subject. also has a \ • 
definite impact as such.. We do not expect the mathematics* syllabus to 
resemble very closely the foreign language syllabus. But even within the • 
same subject there* are a nuSaber of possible varieties depending on how the 
subject, in this^ase language, is conceived of. What is our perspective,* 
our v«iev of language and of the functions; of language? Changes in perspec- 
tive have brought about changes in syllabuses. 

As in all human communication it is 'very important to take into account 
the communication partq^r/s), it is necessary in syllabus construction to 
remind ourselves of our possible target groups. For whom, ijs the syllabus 
intended?. There are several possible target groups: political decision- 
makers, general ptablie* employers, writers of teaching materials, teacher 
educators, examining boards, teachers and pupils. The more the author has 
thought about this question, the more he tends to believe that we ueed 
different versions of varying degree of specificity intended for different * 
target groups. We cannot expect ta be able to communicate properly with 
such diverse groups unless we tailor our message to suit each group. 

How we should construct the foreign language syllabus also depends 

4 t 

on what status it is to have. Will what is written be binding in terms 
of what should be taught or even what Should be learned, or is the curric- 
ulum only a guideline, a road map, to help teaching proceed in a desired 
direction.? It makes quite a difference if a detailed curriculum* is a 
binding document or only one possible* exemplification of the general 
objectives of teachings In the latter case the curriculum would be a kind 
of yardstick or point of reference for teachers * -anft textbook writers 1 work * 
on tite curriculum. Thus we can conclude that there is, not, and can never 
be, a definitive curriculum or amy one best curriculum fbr all times and 
ffcr all circumstances. As* there are no universally valid tests, there sure, 
"fio universally valid curricula or syllabuses. Both tests and syllabuses 
are vafclid only under specific circumstances and for specific purposes* 



3. RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SYLLABUS CONSTRUCTION IN FINLAND k 



3.1. Developments in the 1960's 



Thcfirst major step in developing language teaching in Finland was 
the Extension of FL teaching to primary schools (cf. Takala & Saari 1979, 
Saari & Takala 1980} starting from the middle of the 1960 f s. The main 
reason was the wish to increase educational equality in terms of curricular 
offerings* Main organizational and syllabus influences came from* Sweden. 

Educational equality w$s, the- main reason for the introduction of the 
comprehensive school, which now covers the age group from 7 "to 16 (a 9-year 
schd>olJ. In fact, the greatest change in terms of syllabus content 'was that 
all pupils now study foreign languages, not only one but two. The decision 
in favour pt two compulsory languages was made in face of stout opposition 
frcin some of the main architects of the comprehensive refonn. Major influ- 
ences on the FL syllabuses from abroad came from the Council of Europe Ostia 
and Ank a r a conference resolutions and. from the Swedish comprehensive school 
curriculum, - 4 • f 



v. . 1 • . 

3f2. Developments in the early 1970's 

V. 
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Higher education 

Increased awareness in thd^arly 1970*s,of problems in syllabus con- 
utruction-in Finland was, in a large measure, due. to extensive R&D wcrk 
on the teaching of foreugn languages to non-language' majors at universities 
ju^to th^ expansion of language laboratories at universities,. In both \ 
sectors the problems fit syllabus construction were clearly recognized. v This 
led to the Ministry of Education setting up a working party to work out a 
System for describing the objectives of language teaching. It is important 
to emphasize that it wits, indeed, a system that was intended, not a specific 
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definition bf objectives for some h particular cqjorse. This work was carried 
out by Mr. Roland Freihoff and the. author.* One of the sourpes of influence 
in'our/work, but probably not the most important, were the early publications 
of the .Council of Europe unit-credit project. The system is an attempt to 
define qommunicative tasks in -terms of coummunicat^e purposes set in- the 
context of certain communication situations. It is a taxonomic synthesis, 
which draws upon a variety of sources: psyeholinguistics, sociolinguistics , 
communication theory, pragmaliAguistics , stylistics, translation theory and 
language didactics. The system was so designed that it would be hospitable 
to a wide range of* applications : from macro-level syllabus description to 
a detailed breakdown of specif^ communicative tasks in speciiic situations* 

^he Freihoff -Takala ( 197*0 system' for describing the objectives of 
language teaching has the following major variables or parameters, each of 
which is further broken down to several sub-variables: 
(1) Topics, ie. the domains, facts etc. that are addressed. . 
.(2) Framework of cbmmunication/situation^l factors: these include the ^rela- 
tionship between communication partners, their attitudes towards the topic, 
physical and temporal parameters, etc. 

(3) Stages of the communication process and their basic' functions: here a 
distinction is made between contact-oriented, information-oriented and. * 
argumentative commmication; stages in communication, process aire outlined 
and their character isti c features are described. 
* (h) Mode of commmication: this is mainly related to the way in which the 
topic is processed and special emphasis is given to the input-output rela- . 

f N 

tions. Three main modes are distinguished: repetition, various ways of 
responding to and processing a received message, and original thought 
(self -initiation) . 

(5) Form and channel of message: reception and sending of a message through 
the visual or auditory channel (listenirig and reading comprehension, speaking 
and writing and theis interaction, ie. communication proper). This group 
also includes the potential use of different media (eg. telephone, tape, 
overhead projector* etc)* * ' , 

(6) Code^ this relates to thfe verbal and non-verb^means of expression 
and their application rules. 

The* use of the •system is illustrated by a fictional account of a - 
maximally difficult communicative task, which borders on a conmmmcative 

4 

nightmapb. The description is based on the assumption that all aspects 
are recognized by the parties concerned. 

1 JL 



The speaker is in comparison to the hearer* ( 1 . 1 . ) in a lower social 
position in terms of age, level of education," occdpation etc. and (1.2.) • 
introvert while the hearer is extrover^. (1.3.) The speaker is presumed 
or known to be a supporter of seme movement (religion, ideology, ^school 
of thought) which is less prestigious or influential than the one supported 
-by the hearer. In the situation the speaker (l.U.) is compelled to stress' 
his distance from the hearer ajid he is (1.5.)' negatively disposed to the 
hearer and vice versa. 

2. Topic ' ' * • 

Tke.sppaker (2.1.) sees the topic from a different - and positive - per- 
spective ffflBi does the heardr (negative)^ The topic is dealt with 1 (2.2.) 
in v a argumentative mode,^^ the speaker ^ ( 2.3* ) knows- the topic less well 
than the hearer.. ' ■ , 

3. Time . ■* 

/ 

The speaker is not capable of the same (3.. 1.) fluency as the hearer and 
(3.2.) is obliged to rack I|is memory since he has not read about trie 
matter recently. (3.3.) The information density of his talk iS' embar- 
assingly small in comparison to' that of the hearer. 

• ! 

k. Place" ^ 

• — ■- s r 

The speaker has no opportunity to use any (U.1.) audiovisual aids or 
objects but. is instead obliged to present everything verbally. The> situ- 
ation ,is (h.2.) public (eg. JFV-discussion) , in which the s'peaker'has to 
move about* and use some equipment which only hampers his performance. 



5. Noise 



v 



The discussion takes place (5.1.) out-of-doors, eg. in a c^f4 and next 
'to a^major throughf are . The hearer (5.2.) speaks the language of cojnmu- 
nication fluently but with a very strong-accent. The speaker (5.3.) is. 
hungry and at the next table he s'ees his boss who is enjoying a deliciou§ 
meax and qui^e obviously listening to* what his employee is saying, s 



(5. 1 *.) Technical preparations and -rehearsal takfe much tine. In the end ^ 
the speaker is (5 ; 5.) s6 eihausted and mentally stressed that he can hardly 
say a' word* 

% r> 

3.2.2. Upper secondary school syllabus- for non-graded teaching 

• • * 

Byllabus work continued at the upper" secondary level immediately after . 
the FreiHoff-Takala scheme had been completed* In this work (in which the 
author slsrved as secretary) we could draw Sti the scheme, the early version 
of "Van Ek's threshold syllabus^ for adults and Valettt^s work on modern * 
language performance objectives. The final draft syllabus defined the 
overall aims' of language 1 teaching, macro-level objectives for six m^jor 
cultural areas or role clusters (Aivfrte person, consumer, employee, citizen 
learner, self); which were also described in more detail in micro-level J 
performance objectives. 

In the following- will be prt^Snted a brief sunnary of the approach to 
the definition of objectives in the 1975 syllabus draft, **In accordance with 
the Freihoff &-Takala system three levels were used: overall objective, 
macrolevel objectives, microlevel objectives. 

* Overall objective/aim - 

The pupil is expected to-be able to understand and use the target langilSge 
orally and in writing^jf£±hin the linguistic repertoire (s)he* has beea 
-taught, in such* way -that in a communication -situation (s)he can^anitiate, 
maintain and receive a personal contact as well as receive and give inf or- 
ation in a way appropriate to the situation. ^ 
The overall objective was : broken down into macroleVel ^objectives/* 
.goals, which were defined for the following six situational or role domains: 




.CITIZEN \ 
(HOMO POSTICUS) . 
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• Personal contacts wil^ be selected to' illustrate macrolevel objectives. 

t • ^ . ; 

MacroleveJ objectives /goals '5 

, ' • , I - 

In order to be able to cope <with pergonal language contacts the pupil 
is expected to be able, within the linguistic repertoire taught, 

. -'to understand the targej language (TL> speech so tha (s)he can 
respond to what has been said in a situation-approprrste way 

- to speak the TL so that (s)he is able to start and maintain a 
personal conversation 

- to understand and wpfte personal notes and messages 

In order to help in defining *mi9rolevel objectives^we prepared what we 
called goal-definition forms or "sheets" (see p. 12). 

The- sheets were used as an -aid in defining micro^rfel o^ectives. 
• Microlevel objectives 

Typical of personal contacts is the fact tieft the language in then 
is infonnal in register. Contacts,, take plac'e betwd^n'eg. family members, 
friends, acquaintances, colleagues/workmates. LaWage use situations 
presuppose mainly oral skills : understanding and speaking of the TL but 
also reading-tod writing to a lefeser extent. Topics dealt with in personal 
contacts sure almost infinite in number. Language usage is/ often charac- 
terized by a special jargon not readily understood .by, an outsider. This 
jargon, howeve^Vrtanges fairly rapidly and cannot really be taught in 
school. Personal contacts also reflect the Customs and attitudes of 
different cultures.' "Family" aria "relations" refer here to a family whose 
vicissitudes sure , followed during the course and/or possibly to the pupil's 
host family while staying abroad. 

The objective of teaching is that 

- the pupil can greet and take leave in various personal contacts and is - 
aware of social differences in different types of greetings and farewells 

- the pupil can introduce hin&elf/herself and also introduce his/her family 
and friends etc . 

- the pi^pil* can respond i^an appropriate way. to being introduced and to 
somebody being introduced to him/her 

- the pupil can take part in conversation dealing with familiar everyday 
topics. 4 / 
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- the pupil ctp also start a conversation about familiar everyday topics 
the pupil jean use typical fillers and feedback phrases in conversation 

- the pupji can answer <tfae phone and carry Qut various transactions Qver 
the phone % ! - . 

- the pupil can understand and use orders /exhQrt at ions, requests, 
'""prohibitions and *suggegtions , *^*y 1 

- the pupil can unJ^stand a verbal account of everyday events, experiences 
and feelings r • \ . ' , — - 

- the pupil can tell about , eVeryday events, experiences in his/her life 
£uid about his/her feelings and views on things 

- the pupil can understand and write short messages concerning some 
"important piece of 'information,, prohibition, order J 1 etc. 

- ther pupil can uiiderst^nd and express thanks, felicitations, invitations, 
apologies both ora^y ana in- written form 

>- the pupil can keep contact with friends through postcards and letters 



X 
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SPECIFATION FORM FOR FL TEACHING OBJECTIVES 



SITUATIONS (Activity ) ' 

Contabts^rithin family 
and relatives 

Contacts between friends 
and acquaintances 

Contacts between 
workmates 



TOFfCS (Contents ) 

home 
family- 
relatives 
acquaintances 
friends 



school 



things -at wo^ks 
daily chores * 
interests j 
spare time pjirsftits 

'J 

f 



LINGyiSTIC EXPONENTS (Products) 



Oral : 

Greetings 
Introductions 
Leave taking 
Fill ers/te edbac k 
Chatting 

Conversation (also 
over the phone) • * 

J Orders, requests, 

^ suggestions 

Telling & describing 

Written : 

Messages 

- letters. 

- postcaftis 
s - notes 



Act. Pass. Not relevant 
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3.3. Developments in the' mid-1 970' s: Common core syllabus 



. T!ye question of '.educational equality returned with a, new vigour after 
the comprehensive school system had started to take over.. At this time 
it focussed^on the system of setting in foreign languages and mathematics, . 
The reason, was that -the choice of the 'lowest sets vms accompanied with 

i 

administrative limitations for eligibility for post-comprehensive school 

• » ' * 

studies. There were several committees which recommended the definition 

of such basic objectives and basic subject-matter that would open the doors 

to all post-comprehensive 'education. Working parties were set up in late 9 

1975 to prepare such proposals. In^this work we could draw on our own 

previous work, the Schools Counffil modern languages project,. the Threshold ^ 

project, the Swedish MUT project etc. The Cabinet has recently issued a 

policy statement according to- which the definition of. basic objectives will 

be undertaken with a view to opening up all channels of secondary level 

education to all^ pupils who are found to have achieved the basic objectives. 

In the following will be given relatively detailed extracts from the 

"Proposal for Common Corp Syllabus in ^English and Swedish" Submitted by 

the working party to the National Jloard of General Education. A considerable 

number of pages are deVoted to the syllabus produced by the yorking party 

partAybe cause it represented a new, relatively systematic approach to 

syllabus planning and partly -because the ^llabus has exerted a lot of 

influence in Finland! The author served as the secretary of the working 

party. * • * * 



3.3.1. Principles in the construction of the.common core syllabuse * 

fhe working party ( discussed the general principles guiding its wojjk 
as follows (pp. 7-10): + 

* In order for the 'curriculum to ^ ve a correct picture of the natiire" 
and functions of language, attention has to be paid, to linguistic 

aspects in the construction of the curriculum for foreign languages. 

* <# 

fiqually important are pedagogical and psychological aspects, which guarantee 
that attention is paid to the pupiis 1 language skill needs and the factors 
influencing language learning. 



* * In tfrder far the ltlnguago lUirriculiim to provide- h olem- bm\\ i\ for 
teaching, cons&ijjiction o'£ teaching materials, evaluation of achievements 
etc, it should be constructed so~that it defines • _ * 

« " r * the w different manifestation forms of the language skill, i.e. 

.what kind 6f linguistic behaviors (speaking, listenings reading 
and writing) the pupils should be able to carry out and what is 
* their 'relative weighting 

- situations of language use: what kind of situations should the 
♦ ' * 

_ ^ .ifapil be able to cope with by use of verbal and non-verbal means 

(such as, facial expressions, gesture's etc.) 

- what kipd of topics and notions the pupil should be*able to 

i , • 

» understand and to express ' * • 

. - communication tasks: What kind of communicative tasks (or functions) 
• ». 

\jgphould the pupil be able to perform? 

- vocabulary repertoire^: How maijy and what kind of words and 

1 expressions should the pupilj^understand and be able to. use? 

- grammatical repertoire: What morphological and syntactical features 
should the pupil understand and be able to use? 

- level of achievement: what level of linguistic realization should » 
the pupil show in general and in $ea£h situation? > 

Language curricula can be constructed from different v points of view.. 
The three ollowing curriculum types -differ in their approach and may be 
called grammatical, situational* and .national. 



Grammaticjft curriculum 



Grammar 


Examples s ; 


parts of speech* * 


hospitai/-s 


- noun 


bloclf : 


- adverb 


far,.- . 


- prep. 




- verbal forms 


' to be 


- present 


can 


- imperative 




syntax / 


turn 


- declarative sentence 


It is ... 


- direct question 


Is if ... ? 


- indirect question 


. . • » where 




the ... is 


interrogatives / 


Where? 




Hov far? 



The granmatical curriculum emphasizes the structural nature of 
language. 

Situational curriculum . 



SITUATION LINGUISTIC FUNCTIONS 
AND THE RELATED 
CONCEPTS/TOPICS 



LINGUISTIC FORH OF 
REALIZATION 



a person 
is lost in 
a StrkS^ge 
town and 
needs' 
help 



addressing a person 
asking and answering , 
with' regard to J 
placre 

- direction 

- distance 



thanking and responding 
to it 



Excuse m£, but . 
Caa you tell me 



Where is . . .? 
How far is it to? 
Thank "you 



Turn right 

It>s five blocks 

Not trail 



The situational curriculum emphasizes the linkage between the language and 
the situation: when and in what situation does the pupil need the language 
he is studying. 



Functional-notional curriculum 



COMMUNICATIVE 
NEED 


SITUATION 


LINGUISTIC FORM OF REALIZATION 


expressing 
the time 

• 


answering a question 
about the time of the 
day 

answering a question 
about the train 'V 
departure — 

answering a question 
about opening hours 


It f s five (o'clock). 

% * 

V 

9 

' c 

'It'll depart. at five (o'clock). 

9 ■ 

It?s open from nine to six. 

c 


making a + , 

suggestion 


x suggests to y that 
they go for a wilk 

# 


Let's, go for a walk. 
Shall we go for a walk? * 

rf 


► 


host-guest 

» 


How about a cup of coffee? 
Would you like to ' have a 
cup of coffee? 






* m % 

m 



The functional-notional curriculum emphasizes pupils' communication 
needs: what should, the pupil understand and be able to express in the 
language he studies. ' • • ^ 

In the teaching of a foreign language ^ language can be conceived of 
primarily as activity* It is an instruments which has many kind of tasks 
(functions) in the^life'of both an individual and society. These tasks 
include e.g. the expression of one'i own experiences, the dissemination 
of information and the creation, njaintenance? and controlling of social 
relationships. Language, despite its instrumental nature, always contains, 
a message too, and in order to attain the overal educational aims of the 
school it is important that ih ir^struction attention is paid to the contents 
of messages. 

s > t - 

** - • .; " . 



Language is activity which helps the pupils to cope with various* 
situations occuring in his environment both orally -and in writing. Thus 
^ the situational aspect of language, is very important when the basic 
objectives and basic . teaching contents of foreign language teaching "are 
being defined. > , * 

The above curriculum models do not, however, exclude but complement * 
each other , ^hus for example the notional aspect can be given Increasing 
attention when basic structural aspects have been learned. Structures and 
words as well as expressions are largely determined by the communicative 
needs (the need to understand and express oneself) and by the cfentral 
language use situations. 

> For this reason the usefulness ("surrender value" j^of each grammatical 
structure, word, and expression should be weighed carefully oto the basis 
of its communicative value and mfeaningfulness in the commonly occurring 
language use situations. The pupil's linguistic products should also be 
evaluated primarily on the basis of how Veil the communicative heed 
( intent ipn) .is sataffied (^criterion of successfulnes ) and how suitable 
they are J.n each situation (^felicity criterion). 



3.3.2. Relative emphasis of language skills 



bi^y 



The working party was of ; the opinion that the sub-areas of language 
skill are to emphasized in teaching according to what use value the dif- 
ferent sub-areas Jiave in situations demanding language skills. The 
comprehensive school curriculum emphasises, the importance of spJiiking 
and listening comprehension. Several recent studies on the need for 
foreign language skills have shown the importance of the ability of 
reading comprehension. Later on in life pupils very. often find themselves 
is a_ communication situation where understanding of a foreign .language 
plays an important part. Since we generally have to understand language 
which is more difficult than what we are able to produce ourselves, 
sufficient emphasis -in teaching has' to be put on listening and reading 
comprehension , however, without neglecting the need to develop pupils 1 
ability to speak the language. In real laiiguagfe use situations the dif- 
ferent sub-areas of language skill often appear together. Thus* e.g. in 
conversation the pupil has to understand and himself be able to speak the 
foreign language. This close connection should also be reflected in' 
teaching. t ' 



some parts of the message 
on the basis of the 



A reading situation is different- from a spfeaking situation. Written 
text is generally more compact than spoken langijiage. In- speech there is 
often a lot of redundancy but on the other hand 
-are" often omitted if thfey are understood anyway 

situation* and what has been said before. The* reader can proceed at 'his 
own speed*, make use of e.g. dictionaries or evert ask somebody about a 
strange word, whereas in conversation the listener cannot as easily 
influence the speakers 1 tempo, the dialectal quality, clarity, topic, 
difficulty level etc. of the speech. His 6wn contribution in this two- 
way communication situation he can choose from jthe linguistic repertoire 
he makers* In some listening situations, such as radio or television 



broadcasts, the listener cannot influence the speaker at all nor ask 
clarifying questions, (pp. 1t-12). 



• ^3.3.3. Consideration of the overall educational objectives in the teaching 
of foreign languages 

The teaching of foreign languages can, when carried out in the right 
way, in- many^ways promote the realization of the school's general educa- 
tional objectives. The leaning of a new language in addition to the 
mother tongue increases the individual's possibilities for international 
contacts and promotes his functional competence even in his own country. 
Through appropriate choice of topics language.g3tudy can increase the 
-pupil's knowledge about other nations, and widen his views, so that he 
recognizes and appreciates the special features of his own culture and of 
other cultures* Thus language study^acreases tolerance and understanding 
between nations. 4* 

Likewise tJje treatment of. different aspects of society and different 
fields of wbrking life can increase the pupil f s understanding of and 
respect, for the work carried out by different members* of society. 
*\ - The aims of so^|al and ethical education can be supported fty language 
teaching^by inculcating in the pupils willingness to co-operate and help 
A^ach other, to accept and appreciate differences between pupils and between 
achievements, as well as* to take responsibility for one's own and others 1 
work* This calls for a positive working climate and favouring of student- 
, centred working methods. 



Creativity can be supported in language teaching by developing pupils 1 
spontaneous expression ability in connection with both oral and written 
production. 

^ Appropriate choice of working methods can promote e.g. learning of 
study techniques; memorizing, ' organizing ^nd recalling of information; 
* learning of concepts; abili.ty to make deductions; assessment of information 
^^prpblem solving, which all are included in the. aims of cognitive educa- 
tion of the comprehensive school. 

Prom the viewpoint of -positive development of the pupil's total per-* 
sonality it is important that language study should help to alleviate . ir 
anxiety and restlessness. 

A positive and relaxed study climate ancl positive learning experiences 
gained during the studies may have a considerable influence on this f 'The 
choice and treatment of topics and l'anguage use situations may also be of 
considerable importance from Che viewpoint'of supporting the general educa- 
tional aims (pp. 15-16). : » 

1 ^ 

t 

3.3.U. Basic objectives for English 

The working party made an attempt ^p % "s pec ify the general aims of 
language teaching on the basis of research-based information on language, 
language teaching and language learning, so that the basic aims would' 
define the pupil's terminal behaviour so clearly that persons making deci- 
sions regarding teaching can plan and realize teaching in a sufficiently 
uniform manner. The following is a verbatim extract from the report of 
the working party (pp. 1T-UU). 

Grades 

2E§^£2™H2i£5ti2Q_lto_^5^erst^d and^sgeak) 

t — — — nil 

The aim is that the pupil within the limits of the basic' teaching 
contents is able 

- to recognize sounds, . - to regeat expressions (also son^ and 

stress and intonation rhymes etc.) in accordance with a 

spoken model 



to unde rst and simple 
questions > answer's, 
statements, commands, 
requests and prohibition's 



•»to understand simple 
conversation^ 

' *°- understand short and * 
simple "texts" delivered at 
nearly normal tempo and based 
totally on familiar linguistic 
material 



- to make himself understood when 
answ ering simple questions and 
statements, to react appropriately 
to commands, requests and prohibit 
tions and to himself flake simple 
statements, questions; requ^ts, 
comoands* and prohibitions 

• to descri be persons and objects as 
> well as simple situations anct events 



- to tell about oneself, one's immediate 

"N . / 

-environment, and everyday life. 



The speech iftiat £ he pupil hears is at first delivered at nearly 
normal tempo y and later at normal tempo. . 

Prom the very beginning good and natural pronunciation, speech 
rhythm, and intonation is aimed at. r 



'The aim is that within the lim*%s of the basic teaching contents tfie 
pupil i$ able , 

- to un derstand questions, answers and short statements 

- to u nderstand the contents of short texts based entirely on familiar 
linguistic material. 



Wr iting 



The aim is that within. the limits of the basic teaching contents th> 
pupils is able 

- t.o write correctly familiar words, phrases, and sentences first^aLcording 
to a model and later- without a model * 

- to write a short answer to questions presented in writing o£ orally 

At this stage writing: is essentially a form of exercise, which is 
used primarily to support oral practice. 



Grades r *-o 



Oral_communicat ion _ {to _unders tand and speak ) 

The aim is that within the limits of the basic teaching contents the 
pupil is able , 



-to recognize sounds, 
stress, and intonation 

- to understand statements*, 
questions , answers , 'commands , 
requests, and prohibitions 
presented at normal tempo 



- to* repeat fluently what he hears 

- to re spo nd to statements and question 
to react appropriately to commands , 
requests, and prohibitions, and to 

. himself make simple questions, 

statements, commands , requests, and 
prohibitions . 

i 

to £ake, part in simple conversation 
based on familiar linguistic material 

- to describe persons, matters, 
objects, situations, and events 

- to tell about oneself (e;g. home, - 
family, friends, school, hobbies, 
likes a&d dislikes) 



- to understand simple 
conversations 

* 

- to understand short, coherent 
"spoken teits" which in 
addition to familiar linguistic 
material may contain some new 

Sj 

linguistic material whi£k,can 
easily be understood oil the 
basis of the situation and *. 
. the context. , " 

The aim in teaching is that the pupil is able to make himself understood 
in speaking, displaying^°od pronunciation, stress, speech rhythm and 
intonation. Pupils are expected to understand more difficult and complex 
language them fhey are able to produce thepiselves. 



Reading - ; 

%. ■ 

The aim'is thait w.ithin the limits of the basic teacllfclg contents the ' 
pupil is able , » v 

• to read and.uaderstan^ the contents of short *£exts which ar« based on \ 

familiar linguistic material and which have not been dealt with beforehand* 

• • • -# • * - . \ 

- to read and understand the main contents of Tairly short /t&cts which in 

addition to familiar linguistic material may cohtain some new linguistic 



-■aterial vhich can easily be understood on the<fcmis of the situation and 
the context. 

(Jradually t^e pupils start ta^practise extensive reading. 
Writing 

The aim is that within the limits of the basic .teaching contents the 
pupil is able 

-.to write short replies to question^and inquiries put forward orally/ 
in writing 

- to write short messages first according to a model or instructions, and 
later on independently. 

Writing is used primarily to, support oral practice. In addition. to 
v this the pupils start to practise guided writing. 



Grades 7-9 

ral communication (to understand and speak ) 



The aim is that within the limits of the basic teaching contents the 
pupil is at the end of the comprehensive school able 



- to understand statements, 
questions, inquiries, answers, 
directions, commands, requests 
prohibitions, and suggestions 
put forward at normal tempo 

- t© understan d conversation' 
delivered at normal tempo 
which deals with ordinary, 
everyday' m/atters 

*- to un derstand e.g.' . , 
reports and descriptions 
of circumstances and events 
which* in addition to familiar 
linguistic material may contain 
some (sometimes for practice 
fairly much) unfamiliar 
linguistic material ' 



- to regly statements , questions , _ 
and inquiries, to react appropriately 
to commands, requ'ests, suggestions 
and prohibitions, and himself to make 
statements, questions, inquiries, 
directions, commands, requests, 
suggestions, and prohibitions. 

" to take part in conversation 
regarding everyday matters 

- to describe persons, objects, 
situations, and events, as well as 
personal impressions 

- to tell_about events and situations 
that he has seen in pictures <, or 
read or heard, as well as talk about 
personal observations, experiences, 
opinions and feelings. 
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In listening comprehension the aim is thkt the pupil can understand epee 
delivered at normal tempo t which may also contain some pronunciation features 
differing from .the so-called RP English (American 'English, slight regional 
accent, a person whose mother tongue is not English). 

The aim in teaching is that the pupil can make himself understood in 
speaking, displaying good pronunciation, stress, speech rhythm and intonation 
The pupils are expected to understand^more complex ajid- difficult' language 
than they lofe able to produce theriselves, « 

♦ / 
Reading^ L*- 

The aim is that within the limil^b of the basic teaching contents the 
pupil is at the end of the comprehensive school able % 

- to read and preci ^ p ly A yi dergtand the contents of messages regarding 
directions, appointments, errands to be carried out etc. j 

- to read ' without dictionaiy and understand the gist of a new text wfcich 
contains mostly familiar and only* little new linguistic ^material 
" *° ££9fc the help of dictionary etc.) and understand the giat -of 
a new text which may contain some (sometimes for practice even fairly 
jnuch) new linguistic material 



Writing ' % 

The aim is that within the limits of the basic teaching contents the 
pupil is at the end of the comprehensive school &ble J 

- to write an answer questions and inquiries put forward orally/in _^ 
writing %» 

- to write a personal- message or pass on 'a received messuage e.g. in the 
form -of a short note or letter ^ 

- to write a short report on -a situation or event that he has experienced,, 
seen, heard or read about making use of a dictionary and other .reference 
materisfls. * \ 

Writing is still to a great deal practice, which is used to support 
v oral language use. In addition writing is practised in situations where 
the message is normally delivered in writing. 



3.3*5- Basic teaching contents , v * 

** ' * ' 

The starting point fox the definition of the basic teaching contents 
rs -partly the same -as for the extant comprehensive school curriculum, but 

partly different. The comprehensive school curriculum emphasizes structures 

• 

whereas* the startup point in the choice of .the basic teaching contents 
has been linguistic situations and the communication tasks of the' language . 
Therefore it was fount} worth ^^empting t<j map not only basic structures 
but also basic vocabulary- 

The proposal for ti%e basic Caching contents includes the following ' 
components: language use situations , topics, vocabulary and "structures. 



A. Language use] situations 

Sinfce language has, been understood mainly as an instrument; of commu- 
nication, the curriculum should express what "Ghe pupil is expected to be 

able to do in various language use situations* Language use situation is 

v « • • • - 

used in a wide sei*se ,tp r^fer to the external setting of verbal con^njfii- 

cation,* the central roles of persons taking part in it, and communicative 
tasks' (functions)/ The "primary aim of foreign language teaching in the 
comprehensive school" is to "make it possible for ptfpils to cope with situ- 
ations involving the agpl and written use of the foreign language and 
pertaining to personal contacts, various "transactions" in everyday life, 
and acquisition^ and transmission o£ ^information. Many language use situ- 
atipns have comadn detents (e.g. greeting, -asking, stating, leave-taking)'. 

(1) Inquiring and giving directions, acting as an interpreter . , 

- asking and giving infferifetion about a place^gddress, transportation, 



etc. " '/«• \ * 

7 asking and telling the- time, time of departure, etc. 

- asking and telling a* reason, how to do something or how to behave in 

. y . • 4 * 

order to... V 

' : / •■; . • / 

(2 )' Meeting and Visiting- 

- greeting and leave- taking, and responding to them r 

- introducing oftfeself, * introducing others, and responding to introductions 
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r asking, thanking and apologizing, as well as replying to them 

• - asking ana telling .about "what's new", chatting, small-talk, expressing, 
polite interest' in social interaction 

- congratulating and expressing regret and sympathy, "as well as responding 
to them ' ♦ - 

~ inviting, accepting' and declining an invitation 

- making an appointment » 

r c * * 

» 

(3 ^Transactions in everyday life (mainly as a client* and consumer of Services; 
Situations connected with travelling *K v j 

- inquiries and instructions/directions (cf. point 5.5..1 . 1 . ). * 

- getting tickets and ."checking in" 

- getting a taxi, giving an address • 

- understandings announcements , signs, notices etc. 

Sittlations connected with accomodation and meals 

• « 

- booking and "checking in" (hotel* youth hostel," camping site etc.) 

- ordering a meal (cafeteria, restaurant) 
. -'passing and -asking others to pass things at table 
. - p&ying a bill,, asking for c lata fi cat ion « * 

Situations connected with shops and offices 

" post and bank (^getting stamps, exchanging money, getting change etc) 

- buying things ( expressing^ shes as 'to article, size, colour, material, 
price range etc*,) 

4 

Othefr services 

• . . n~ 

- tourast information centre, information centre " <" 

- police 

- ticket offices „ t ^ 

- service stations * . • * c 

- doctpr, dentist and chemist's 

Using the. telephone * ' 
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(b)* Situations connected with the acquiring and giving of information 

I 

1. Telling about oneself .(name, age, hQme, school, everyday chores, % 
leisure-time, interests, spending holiBfcys, plans for the future etc.) 
and asking similar questions orally and in writing. 

2. Telling about one's local community and one's country (pojpulation, 
industries , notable places and persons , points of history etc . ) and 
asking! about similar things orally or in writing 

3* Reading a linguistically simple text 
« 

h. Reading and writing a letter 

5. Getting acquainted with material dealing with the "culture" (in the 
broadest possible sense) of the linguistic area(s) in question 



The working party also attempted to determine what kind of language 

4 

pupils could be expected to be able to produce in various centred 
^language use situations; Below is given an extract from two language 
use situation types (pp. ' * 

1. Inquiring and giving- directions, acting as an interpreter 

1/1. Asking and giving infbnnation about' a place, address, transportation 
etc. * 

Excuse me*, where' is the nearest post office, please? 
When does the next train leave to/for York? 
How can I get to the To*§r (of London), please? 

Is this the right Wa^for Tapiola (please)? - * 
Is this the right platform for the Bakerlo© line?* 
I want to go to the British Museum. Which is the 
nearest tube station, please? / 
Do I have to dhange? 
» How far is it to Marble Arch? 
How long does it take to get/go to Greenwich by bus? > 

* # 

Do you know how to . . .? 

.How doest it work? % v 

What must I do? 

I ' - # 
Go straight ^iead ; 

Turn left/right < 

three blocks 

Take a number 87 bu*. 

^ T£ke the Central (line) to ... 



Ten minutes 1 walk 
UOO yeeprds/metres ■ 
. You'll see.it^on your left (right). 
You'd better take a taxi. 
• . . and ask again. 

I'll draw you a map. 

S 

Press the(that) button. 
♦Put in a 10p coin and pull tjhe handle. 
Turn the handle. 
Lift... 

Have you got the right time? 
what time is- it? - 
What time do you close/open? jti/ki-- 
Hov long . . . last/take? 



2. Meeting and visiting (an acquintance/friend and a stranger) 

• * i 

2.1. Greeting a^d leave tal^bg 
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Good morning % 

Good aftei^oon 

Good evening . . • 

Hello • 

Hov aye you? 

I *m fine thank you and you? * ^ 1 

Good night , J * 

Good bye ; * 

Bye-t>ye * / 

(I'll) see you 'tomorrow, j 

It is (was) a pleasure (nice) tp see/meet (seeing/ 

meetingXjrou. 

Please remember me to your sister /brother. 

Give "him (her) my regards. ^ * 

Give my love .to ... 

Best of luck... v 

2.2. Introducing oneself, introducing others, and responding to introductions 

My name is ; . . / I am ... from ... 
This is my friend/sister /Matti. . . 
I'd like you to meet,.. 
Do you knov my friend...? 
How do you do? 
*\ Pleased to meet you. 
Hice to meet you. 
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2.3. Thanking and apologizing 

• i 

* t » 

Thank you (very much:) . 

Thanks. / , 

It's very kind/nice of you (to)... , „ 

Thank* you for a lovely party /evening. I enjoyed... 

very much * * 

Hot at all/You're welcome.* 
v Excuse me (for. , .ing] 
* h • I'm sorry. I f m very sorry. Sorry. 

, Pardon? 

It doesn't matter. That's all right. 

•2.U. 'Asking ant t^LLing about 'vhat's new 1 , conversing, chatting, small-talk 

Hov are you today? 
* Hov is your family/sister/mother...? • 

'What's new? r * 
Hbv's life? 

Hov jaxe t]tfhgs at home (with Bill, at work)? 
Hov was your trip? 
Did you have a nice summer holiday? 
* Hov was the weather in your country,; in the summer? 

% /Hoy vas the exam? 

Did you get a tickets to (fori 
Did you get the job? 

Please remember me to your sister (brother ) . . . 
Give him/her my regards. N \ 

Give me love to... * t . * 

^ T 

2.5* Expressing agreement, making comments and remarks in conversation 

positive response neutral response 

(Ye?), that's right. Maybe v 
That 's true. 

I agree Perhaps. 

Are you sure? 

Yes, of course. I'm not (so) sure. 
Certainly^ ; 

I think so too. That's possible. 
Neither do I. 

' All right. OK.- You could be* right, 

Good! 

That's fine! 
That's a good idea. 
That's wonderful! 
This is very nice/good. 
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expressiiijg opinion 



negative response 



I think * m ' 

Fortunately • • • 

I'm afraid... 

What a pity! 

I hope so. , 

To t€ll the truth. . . 

I'm sorry to s$y that.. 



Oh, no. 

I don't think so. 
That's not true. 
That'rf impossible. 
Certainly not. 
I don't agree/ 
Do you really think 'so? 
It 1 s not very nice. 
I don't think that's • 
a good idea. 
I don't like this/it'. 
I'm sorry but I can't 
do it. 
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phrases expressing polite ^interest 

Really? 
I see. 

Oh, dear. v _y 

Do you mean that? 

What happened next/then/after that? 
Go on. /' » 

Pardon? * 
Sorry? 

Why was that? 
Well ... 

That's interesting. 
What did, he/she say? 
Why do you think so? 
1 What about.. •? 
Oh yes. 

calling attention, changing the subject. 

By the way, 
Excuse me, 

* Did yoy know that . . . 
What about...? 
Tell me... 

Oh, before I forget, have you... 
Right, 

hesitation, fillers 

'Err. . . 
Well, 

I mean. . • ^ 
Nov, 

• • • r you know. 
Well, I don't know. 
Anyway, 



/ 



you see. 



2.6. Congratulating and expressing regret /sympathy 



Happy birthday! 
Many happy returns! 
CSngratulat Ions ! 
Veil done* 
• - That is good news. 

I'm very happy for you* 
Merry Christmas! 

What a nice***! 
. I like your (new)... 



/ 



Iha (so) sorry tbatt*./ I'm (so) glad that, 
I was very sorry to hear thjat/aboatr. . 
I was very glad to hear that 
What a pity she can't 'come. . 
That's a pity! * 

Never mind. 

It doesn't matter* 

Hard luck. 



2.7* Making* accepting and declining an invitation. « 

Will you come (to the cinema with me ) . . . ? 
Would you like to come to a party with me. • *T 
How about coming to the cinema with me...? 
Let's go for a walk, (shall we?) 

I hope you can Cone too> , 

Thank you. 
With pleasure. 

That would he very nice* Thank you. 
I'd love to* tfhank^fou very much. 
That's a gpod idea. 
What a good idea. 

No thank you* 

I'm afraid I can't... Thank you ~for asking/all 
-the same* ' 
No thanks, I have some work to do. 
No thanks . I have 4 to see someone. 



Of? 
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R. Topics 

— * <j> 

• * 

4 The topics consist of matters and contents dealt tfith in language 

teaching. Topics and language use situations are connected with each other. 
Thus certain topics are -often dealt with in certain situations and respec- 
tively a certain kind of situation may be arranged for the treatment of a 
certain topic. Topics can be dealt with orally or in writing according 
to their nature. 

In order to attain a real communication skill and a language skill 
of practical use in general, the linguistic material taught has to be 
connected with different fields of life, and if possible language -practice 
has to be fitted into everyday situations. The aim of Jjjje following list 
of topics is not to draw a strict line between topics to be dealt with and 
those to be left out in foreign language teaching in the comprehensive 
school. Most topics .are suitable for treatment at different stages of 
* language study; j£fpils f age, their interest, and the coordination of 
language study with the study of other subjects are. taken into consideration 
in the treatment of the topics. The treatment of the topics tfnould widen 
and deepen the knowledge of the area(s) where the language is spoken, ♦ and 
illustrate the use of the language also outside those areas. The topics 
should also deal with the pupiljs own country to such an extent that the 
pupil can act correctly in the language use situations mentioned in points 
AU.1. andAU.2. above. 

(1) Man V- 

> Man and his "body 
Health, illness, hygiene v 
Movement, and activities > 

Sensory perceptions, feelings and attitudes and thoughts 
Vefrbal interaction 

(2) Everyday life 

Hone life and home chores 
Pood, m^als, etc. c m - 
Clothes and accessories 
Shopping and services 



Traffic, transportation and travelling 



c 



(3) Society /community and social life 

Family, relatives and friends 

School and study 

Youth 

Working life 

Mass media 

Social institutions 

Finland in relation to other countries * 
r ' Leis ure t ime and babbies 

(U)' Man's .environment 

Geography, countries and nations . o 
y Hature* plants and animals . 
Time and seasons 
Weather 

* Materials, things and their qualities 
(5) Units, quantity, order 



C. Vocabulary . 

When wards and idioms to be taught at the comprehensive school are 
selected attention should be paid to their communicative value. The main 
question is bow the words and idioms to be learnt will influence the 
pupil's possibility to take part in social interaction* The communication 
value depands - on how the words and idioms can be used in describing "how 
things are 1 * (events, activity, things, persons, matters etc.) and in 
expressing feelings and opinions. In the choice of % vocabulary use should 
be made of information on the frequency and 'coverage of the words (e.g. 
frequency studies). 

v ' When the amount of vocabulary is considered and pupils 1 verbal ^products 
are evaluated attention has to be paid to the fact that for succeslfjiL 
communication the correct use of vocabulary is often more important .than 
the correct use of grannatical forms. It is not possible to express much 
•with a very limited vocabulary. Without a command of grammatical structures 
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one can express very little, but without words one can express practically 
nothing. * , 

It is suggested that the basic vocabulary of the first foreign 
language b<& 1,000-1,100 words and idioms, and of the second foreign 
language 800-900 words'* and idioms. This ratio, which does not pay full 
attention to the great difference in the number of hours, is justified 
e.g. by the fact that when pupils ttart the study Qf the second foreign 
language they have gained experience of language study which will help 
them learn a new language. Furthermore due to the cognitive development 
that takes place with age, they can learn languages more effectively than 
at the lower stage. 

In order to support the construction of teaching materials and the 
planning* of teaching the working group has made a proposal for a central 
vocabulary on the basis of frequency studies. This vocabulary consists § 
of words and idioms which are' considered to serve essential communication 
needs and to be connected with central language use situations. Words have 
been added to the' vocabulary if some central situations and topics have 
n^t been sufficiently well represented because of inherent limitations of 
frequency studies. The lists are^ guidelines but not binding. Since' 
language changes tjfae suggested vocabulary also have to be revised from time 
to time. 

The suggested basic vocabulary is only part of the whole vocabulary that 
can be dealt with at the comprehensive school . 

Drawing on all major studies of word frequency and supplementing tbaa by 
subjective judgement the working party also prepared a tentative list of 
basic vocabulary. It was presented by topic (cf . B) in order to make it 
easier to check the representativeness of the cho*5en words. Below is an 
extract from topic B1. 



1. Man 



1.1. Man and his body 



age 


fat 


left 


r akin 


am 


finger 


leg 


slim, ' 


baby 


foot 


lip 


stomach 


body 


girl 


nan 


throat 


bojr 


hair 


mouth 


tongue 


'child 




nose 


tooth 


ear 


head 


person 


voice - 


eye 


hear 


right 4 


woman 


face 


heart 


sex 




1.2,. Health* 


illness, hygiene j 






alive 1 


die 


ill ' 


smoke 


bath - 


doctor 


life 


soap 


brush 


feel 


medicine 


sore 


catch 


fine 


nurse 


.temperature 


.chenrist f s 


(the) fin 


pain v . 


toothbrush- 


coM 


handkerchief 


rest \ 


towel 


COBb 


headache 


shower ) 


wash 


dead . 


hospital 


sick 


well/better 


dentist 


hurt 




- 


1.3- Moving and activities 






be 


fail 


lie * 


return * 


become 


fall . 


live 


run 


begin 


fhst 


'look 


set 


borrow 


find 


look for 


shut 


break 


give 


lose 


show 


bring 


get 


make 


sit 


carry 


&> 




sleep 


catch 


happen 


meet 


slow 


change 


have 


"move 


stand 


choose 


help 


open 


stay 


dose . 


hoik 


pass 


^ take 


Taxrry 


play 


,try 


curt 


keep 


put 


tUTDf 


develop 


leave 


save 


US^ 


do 


lend 


quick 


walk 



1U 
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I. 1 *. ^Sensory perceptions, feelings, att 




hough ts 



afraid 

agree 

angry 

bad * 

beautiful 

become 

believe*. 

can 

careful. 

chance 

cry , 

dangerous 

dear 

decide 

dream 

difficult 

easy - 

enjpy 

feel 

feeling 

fine 

foolish • 

forget 

free 

fun 

f tinny 



1.5. Verbal interaction 



ajjsver 
"ask ' 
• call 
explain 
language 



listen 

mention 

message 

question 

read 



% " matter 
may 
mind 
must 
need 
nice 



noise ' 

pleasant 

please \ 

pleased' 

.pity 

possible 

pretty . 

problaa 

quiet 

ready 

rea^l 

remember 
right 
sad 
see 

simple 
smell 
smile 
sorry 



say* 
speak 
suggest 
talk 



sound 
special v 
strong 
suitable 
sure 

surprised 

taste 

terrible 

think 

thirs-fey 

tired 

true ^ 

truth , 

typical' 

understand 

useful / 

want 

watqir 

will 

wish • 

vender 

iVCnderful 

worried 
worry 
vr'dbgr » 



tell 
£hank 
word 
write 



is- 
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pupils 



la order to leave pupils enough tint** to Learn the r.trui'Luren and in 
order that they can get practice also in the understanding of language 
which is more difficult than what they can produce theraselve i % n . ,/ % 
stnsetures* can be gradually introduced before they are actually taught 
and practised^ ' ^ 

£he list, belo** states for each. structure)whether the pupil should 
understand it or whether he should also be able" to use it/ at the gr$de 
level ixi question.. The 'given examples try ta illustrate and show the 
range of use- of the structure*. 

As regards the first foreign language the structures $re presented 
for grades 3-k (shown herein 5-6 and 7~9» as regards the se u foreign, 
language. (Swedish grades T~9\ no subdivision' has been ^tanrie.. 



D*. Structures V 

The criteria used in the selection of structures consists of both 
external and internal aspects of the language. The understanding .apd 
c o— and of structures should enable the pupil to discuss, the suggested 
topics and to cope with suggested language use situations* In addition 
ta this external criterion the aim has been tp establish systeifcticity in 
^he teaching of language structure and* to grade the structures from, simple 
'to more complex ones* Below is an extract tram the structure list covering 
the first two years (grades 3-^) • 



English (first foreign language) 



Grades 3- 1 * 



Gfrannatrcal Grammatical "unit 11 
"category" ' 



Notes/examples 



nouns 



ADJECTIVES 



ADVERBS 



NUMERALS 



PRONOUNS 



The aim is that on the basis of 
the instruction given the pupil 
' * is able to r 

- use the indefinite and definit^-v 
article in the idioms he has been 
taught 

^ - use without article the mass 
nouns** " 

- express quantity, using the 
singular and plural , of a noun 

and -es) / 

- express ownership using the ' 
s-genetive singular ' - 

- use an adjective as a predicate 
complement 

- understand an adjective as an 
attribute 

- use the most common adverbs 
expressing place, time and manner 

- express quantity using cardinal 
» numerS 1-100 

- use the subject forms of personal 
prpnouns and in a preliminary 
manner also understand the object 
fozute ^ 



also idioms e.g. at homev 
at school 

irregular plurals as 
vocabulary items 



E.g. away, back,' down, here 
now, right, there,' up, well 

ability- to spell numbers 
21-J00 need not !>e evaluate 

Primarily me, you, us 
E.g. Can you help me/us? 
I can't hear you. 
You can help Pekka/Marja. 
Caa you remember it?# 



- express ownership using attributive 
possessive pronouns 



Grammatical GrsmaticaUL' "unit" 
"category 11 



Notes /ex ampler, N 



use the demonstrative pronouns 
this and that and understand the 
dfemcpstrativje pronouns these and* 
thos^ ' , \ 

— use the pronouns what » , who and. 
vfaofee . as veil as tber in\ 
tires hov and where 
j tf on of interrogative sentences 



Mf in^rroga- 
in th^Torma^ 



VERBS 



- u*e the present continual^ 

- use the -simple present tense 
especially ip. short answers 

- use the auxiliary verb^ can 
(can!t) r must with the infinitive 

- fo^m coavaqds using tlrt/bftsic 
fonr of tb$ verb> an$ prohibitions 
using 



E.g. Yes, I am/have /can/nu~t. 

No, I am not/haven't/can't, 
(mustn't later) 



the* 



form doa't 



COUUHCTIOIS 



synt 



fcV 





PREPOSITIONS - use the M6^t\\: cyoff prqpgsitK 

express ims pi§cc on fo < from ) 



- SYHTAX 



shyt affirmative decl%ra- 
O^claufes and negative 
clauses Vithout the auxiliary * , 



v*rb 



- form short interrogative claused 
without the auxiliary verb do 

- 45rm coordinate plauses usibg the* 
conjunctions and and or " m0 ^ 1 



S..g. Subject" predicate 
He is coming/ 

Subj ect-predicate-predifcate 

* 

compl cmeot 
' Mary is happy. ^Rex is a dog. 

Subj ect~predicate-ob j ect 
♦t'^can Qpe& -the window. 
4 1 am- 7 reading it. , . 
Subj ect-predie ate- adverbial] 
rfphraafe . 'The book is there, 
The book is on the table 



Developments In the late 1970's: a course-based upper secondary 
school syllabus, * ^ 

The most ^recent instance of syllabus construction (in which the k 
author -took part as^'a member and partly as secretary of the working party) 
* - conceits the upper ^secondary school. What is new in that work is the fact 

that^the syllabus is divided into smaller units called "courses". Each 
... " course lasts 38 Hours. - Objectives and contents are defined for each course 
t • separately. The dominant aspect in such syllabus design is the topic of 

each course* The courses in English are designated by the following titles: 
\ m ' (f) Man and his immediate environment (community), (2) Man, bis interests 

and the services he uses, (3) Man and his work, (U) Man and society, (5) 
^ * Man, science, technology and mass communication, (6) Wn, .education and 

culture, (T) Man and nature, (8) Man and the peoples of the world. This 
general title is followed by a description of the general approach, a # 
% t description of how the course is' relied to the overall educational objec-- 
, tives of th'e upper secondary school, a description of the four language 
activities (skills) and their relative emphases; a description of subtopics 
and language use situations, and finally a broad' outline of structures. 
• - Some suggestions ^|re given conderning ^teaching methods arid the evaluation 

of learning outcomes. t *. 

Since it is difficult to get a good'id^a of the overall aim of language 
' teaching by reading lengthy course descriptions / the syllabus also gives 

a general description of the overall aim. It is as follows: The aim of 
g language teaching in the upper secondary school is to give pupils' requisite 

qualifications for and awaken their interest in Acquiring, maintaining and 

* expanding their knowledge of -foreign languages in school and after it. The * 
objective is that pupils would have oral and written communication skills 

• in general (ie. non-vocational) language use situations and for dealing 
with topics of general" (ie. non-vocational) nature. Achieving such commu- 
nication skills presupposes that the pupil . is familiar with the structure 
and -uses of the language and has knowledge about th€ way of life and culture 
in the areas where the language fb question is spoken. , ^/ 

The pupils are expected to be. able to understand more difficult language 
than they can produce themselves. This requirement applies, in particular, 
to reading comprehension, which is an essential prerequisite for furhter 
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studies and for the ability to keep* up with developments in one's later 
occupation .. l ' 

The topics dgglt with in language teaching and the teaching-learning 
process itself must contribute to personality development and support the 
overall educational aspirations of the upper secondary school. 

"in addition to the formal statement of objectives the syllables also 
discusses' language teaching in relation to lifelong education, the role 
of the structural elements of language in language teaching, the role of 
conaunication gfri 11 a and the significance of knowing basic features of 
the cultural background of the language area. 

The syllabus also outlines the criteria for the selection Qf teaching 
contents: structures, vocabulary, pronunciation, spelling, language use 
situations (^functions) and topics. ^ *J 

Course 1 will* be presented in the following in order to give a better^ 
idea of course-based description of language teaching objectives. 

Course 1? Man and Comsunity 

Perspective i . 

During the first course the focus is on topics related to the neigh- 
bourhood/ camamii ty * on typical language use situations associated with the 

general' setting and on typical language found in the setting and situations. 

* 

Special emphasis is devoted to language use situations associated with 
personal contacts, A characteristic feature of such contacts is that m 
language is informal. Language use situations presuppose mainly listening 
comprehension and. speaking, to some extent alpo reading fiffid writing. 

In personal contacts are reflected the customs and attitudes of 
different cultures, of different social strata and of different generations. 
It is recommended that topic^ and situations should be dealt with from the 
point of view of young people. 

During th^first course it is recommended that pupils' knowledge of 

central structures is diagnosed and, if needed, reviewed. 

Pupils should also be given guidance in the study techniques and 

c * 

skills of tfie new school. ~ 
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Contents te 

Itopics : home and family, relatives, friends, human relations, generation 
gap, daily chores, leisure activities, pastime * 

La nguage use situations 

Contacts vith family, relatives, friends, acquaintances, vork mates etc. 
involving, eg. 

- greeting^, /Leavetaking (different registers) ^ 

- introducing oneself, introducing others, and appropriate responding 

- talking about daily life (starting, maintaining discussion, conversational 

. ^"w— - 

rituals) ' 

C? • *. 

- requesting, asking, persuading, ordering, forbidding (appropriate registers) 

- report i A and narrating on everyday events and experiences 

- expressing thanks, felicitation,* invitation, apology etc* orally and in 
writing (appropriate registers) 

- writing cards, notes/ messages and, letters 

Structures : review of tenses * , . 

Objectives : 

In relation to general educational 'objectives ; the first course should aim, 1 
in, particular, $o develop a positive attitude towards studying* f 

Language learning objectives : The aim is that at the end of the course the 
student * 

- is able to master the basic , reviewed structures in order to be able to 
cope with subsequent courses 

- is able to understand spoken language related to the topics and situations 
included in the course 

- is able to use the language orally in situations dealt vith and in similar 
situations 

- is able to understand written texts related to 'the topics and situations 
dealt with in the course/ * * ~ 

- is able to write messages related to the included topics and situations 



Relative a^haais_of skills; 

Particular emphasis is devoted to the mastery of basic structures, to 
listening comprehension, and speaking. 



/ 
/ 

/ 
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Te aching arrangements: ^ 

"Most of th« topics and situations are familia^to students since simi lar 
natters hav.e been dealt with in the comprehensive school. It is recommended 
that the approach now is such tha^problems related tp the topics and 
la nguage use situations are given more emphasis so as to stimulate discus-* 
sion in clasa. Oral and written "texts" should also have a "literary" 
component. t m 

Working methods should v be adapted to the emphases of the course: structure 
review and intensive development of listening comprehension and spe gking « 
These two skills can b^st be developed using pupil-centred methods (work 
in pairs, small group activities* etc.). * 

Evaluati on: 

After entry diagnosis student progressj^'be followed with' formative "tests" 
At the end of the course there will be a test consisting of a test 
of central structures and of a listening comprehension test plus appropriate 
responding to what was heard. 



3.5- Syllabus construction work in progress: revision of the common core 
syllabus » * 

d # * 

A working party consisting largely of the same persons involved ^n 
the preparation of the draft conaron era syllabus for the comprehensive 
school was set up in May 1980. Its task is to revise the common core 
syllabus and prepare a didactic manual to help teSfchers in its use. The 
deadline far the proposal concerning the first four years (grades 3-6) is 

the aid of 1980 and that for the last three years (grades 7-9) and the 

• ( 

didactic manual is the end of 198K 

The work 'of the group will consist mainly of minor revisions and 
minor additions < It is intended to present the objectives and contents 
in a new way following the idea of ."facet analysis" developed by Guttman 
(1970). Facets are dimensions of a domain or situation which are consid- 

r 

ered to "be relevant for analyzing and measuring it. Facet analysis is, 
therefore, a kind of a priori factor analysis. Facets are often linked 
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semantically in a "mapping sentence" (Mill man 197M- This has been done " 
in^the following figure, ^which represents a preliminary goal definition 
for FL teaching in the comprehensive school. The aim id that oil the basis 
of^he instruction the pupil is able 



to understand,' 
respond and produce 
English for the 
following functions: 



in relation to the following 
notions and ^topics 



requiring 
the 

following 
skills of 



in the following 
situations 



1. Interacting with 
other people (cf.A2) 
I -greeting/ taking 
leave 
-introducing/being 

introduced 
-thanking 



2. Exchanging 
information (cf. 
A1,A2,A3,AU) 
-asking 
-telling 
-instructing 



3* Expressing atti- 
tudes, feelings - 
find opinions (cf .A2) 
-congratulating 
-expressing regret 
and sympathy 
^expressing agree- 
ment /dis agreement 



(cf. E1 »B2,B3 ,BM 
being name 
age 

nationa- 
lity 



place 



move- 
ment 



time clock, 

<^vation 9 

v frequency, 

quantity number ? 

ojrder 1 



quality colour, 
size, - 
other 
charac- 
teristics 



health 

friends 

home life 

school 

working 
life 

social 
institu- 
tions 

leisure , 
hobbies 

nature 

weather 

traffic 

travel 

mass 
media 

Finnish 
customs 

meals 



listening 
compre- 
hension 



speaking 



reading 
compre- 
hension 



writing 



face-to-face 
contacts with 
friends, other 
young people, 
known adults, 
unknown adults, 
officials (also 
telephone, loud- 
speakers, radio, 
TV) 



personal messa- 
ges and letters 

signs and forms 

prose text 

personal messa- 
ges and letters 



The new system is basically only a new way of stating the objectives * 
and contents already found in the 1976 draft. This more systematic approach 
will, however, make it possible to check the representativeness and^consis- 
tency .of objectives find' contents . 
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fc. HEED OF MODELS 



There are several msoos why vp , * 

- t we need models in education and in 

language teaching. Education and- language ^eatkib* >> c _ . • 
• are d A%-^v - ^ - ^-W^ge ^eataing. as syatems^and " processes 

are do complex that we need 00 dels - , 

-(1) tg neJ* us^rstand and explain how they -function 
(2) to guide an* infor. W tkn*^, pl^ and action, without «&. 

mniig than in detail » 
(U to hel, u. eval»«. ttei, „ 4ui . required chMg . M 

W to help us foresee fBtwe proolra, dewloiront,. ' 

In Finland we have in recent mf. _ - « 

recent years been particularly interested in 

nat^LlT 1Wel8 **" * »- 

n.Uo»l pi^n, «pta eta. t* Kni,*, of Bdncatioa- in l«e ,976 

«M» - «««« t. *^ . „» , lsBgMge 

** 1 ~ g "« e -» it .ho»ld * i^^. 

ItMitaMtltt IMteW^fe, in education in general, and 

" ^.^ " « «—».. i« » ration of 

socxal d., lrM> need, »d functioniv teKhias ^ 

nxcauon «eds and a, it. tends, anything, to increase it is 

-ore and «. firing the Juristic, of m institutionalised procese. 
ttl. n-ns, _ng other thing., that l«g»ge tuning i. heccing .ore end 
.ore orbited, ehich »». that role, and role relationship, are spwified 
« detail, .or. sy.t«atited, union «™ that t^. are .necified, and 
-.re .tahiliMd, vhi> »». that Unguag, teaching i. not dependent on ' 
Particular indiridual.. Ungate teaching i. not only the activity of 
^dividual toners. It i. i , m « of «ny actiyiti... In order to 
underwit a. a ,yst„ „ ». t r^i„ itl boundaries, it. central 
Purpose. an, it, l.e.1 in . llrg , r hMbtuw of . t< 

_«rio^.uh w .t a „ and their interrelation^,, for all this ve need 
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models to describe and work out the practical consequences of different 
approaches. In the author f s» opinion, it is in this area - the exploration 
and -exemplification of the systems approach, to language teaching - that 
the Council of Europe project, directed by Mr John trim, o*k developing 
a European scheme for foreign language teaching by adults an^its subsequent 
adaptation to school learning has done pioneering work of a- high intellec- 
tual and practical value. * m 



Model of the language teaching system 



In order to be able" to describe, understand and, in particular, to 

plan the national language teaching system we ne$d a model to guide us in 

our workv One possible model is presented in Figure 2 (Takala 19.79). 

It is an adaptation of similar models propfttfjby Stern (1970) and Strevens 

(1977)* Formal language teaching in a school-type context takes place 
• • * * • 

• in a complex setting consisting of a number of levels • At level 1 , the 
societal level, the need or languages is manifested in a more or lpss 

. clearly Mef ined language teaching policy and is recognized injtfe form 
of societal support for language teaching. At level 2, the school system 
level, ve are concerned with the foundations of language teaching, its 
infrastructure: the organizational and administrative framework and the 
traductions of language teaching. At level 3 we are concerned with the 
definition of the general approach or strategy of language teaching. V 
This is usually expressed in a curriculum (syllabus). Syllabus construction 
is a demanding task in which a number of - disciplines can and should be 
drawn upon. The written curriculum (■ the intended curriculum) is imple- 
mented («the implemented cuJfriculum) to a smaller or greater extent at the 
level of teaching (Level U), which takes place in a comple^ setting, where 
many tactical decisions must be made by the teacher every day. The curric- 
ulum is, however, realized^by the pupils at the leve}. of lQarninfe\^( a the 
realized curriculum). Evaluation data are mainly collected from the teach- 
ing and learning levels to get feedback to all other levels as well. 
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EKJCigure 2. General model of the language Reaching syst« 



(Takala 1979* 



b t 2. Model of continuity in language teaching k 

m 

While- there are problems in describing progression in language learning 
• and in describing levels oManguage proficiency (cf. Wilkins ^97$ ^ Trim 1978),. 
^it is important that we have some conception of how continuity can be guoran- 
* tee ^y hen pupils move from grade to grade and from one type or level of 
schoolj^another. Table 1 shows how the national committee on "language 
teaching' pt5^£cy in Finland attempted to outline, in very broad and general 
terms, the orientation and staging of the objectives of language teacfung. 



TABLE 1. General orientation and staging of the objectives of language 

teaching on different levels of the educational system in Finland 



Syilabus/ 
course 
ptagrting 
on/iii 


Compre- 
hensive 
qphool 

i 


Secondary leveL education 


Colleges 


On-the 
job 

^training 


Adult 
educa- 
tion 1 

, * / 


Leisure 
time-, 
activ- 
ities 


Upper 
secon- 
dary 


Vocational seetor 


and uni- 


Craft- 
level 


Techni- 

pian 

leyel 


versities 

J > 


Grade 3/ - 
aged 9 
(compul- 
sory ) f 


GP/thresh- 
old compe- 
tence 


GP/basic 
compe- 
tence 


SP/thresh- 
old compe- 
tence 


SP/S^sic 
compe- 
tence 


SP/gener- 
al .compe- 
tence 

1 


SP/tail- 
Qjred 

tuiupc 

tence 


<2>/SP 
thresh- 

compe- 
tence 


Individ- 
ual 


Grade 7 
aged 13 
( compul- 
sory) 


GP/thresh- 
old compe- 
tence 


G^/basie 
compe- 
tence 


SP/thresh- 
old compe— 
tenctTx 


SP/basic 
compe- 
tence 


SP/gener- 
aJL compe- 
tence 


Ditto ' 


DittV 


Ditto 


Grade 8 
aged Ik 

(ojStion- 

31) 


GP/waystag£ 


GP/ compe- 
tence 
approach- 
ing 

threshold 


SP/ compe- 
tence id 
betveeir 
waystage 
and . ♦ 
threshold 


SP/ 

thresh- - 

old or 

liiited 

basic 

compel 

tence 


SP/basic 
or limited 
general 
competence 


Ditto 


Ditto 
* 


Ditto 


Secondary 
level 

« 




GP/limit- 
ed basic 
compe- 
tence 


SP/ formu- 
laic 
compe— 
• tence 


9— 

SP-limit- 

'thr^iold 
com$e-\^ 
tence 


SP/basic 
compe- 
tence 


Ditto 


Ditto 

v 


Ditto 


Tertiary 
level 










SP/thresh- 
old compe- 
tence 


Ditto 


Ditto- - 


Ditto 



GP » general purpose, for genered purposes 

SP » special pui^posey for specied pua*poses ' * 



* Eire* such a very general outline of progression is useful* since 
practical experience shows that there i$ ofteja an information gap betyeen 
different types and levels of educational institutions. For thia reason , . 
it is not unusual that the comprehensive school is sometimes expected to' 
&> part of the job that properly is the bailiwick of the upper secondary 
school or even -the vocational school etc. The chart also demonstrates 
quite clearly that a wide variety of language teaching provision is 'needed 
to satisfy the wide variety of demands on language skills. 



4 % - 

U»3» Model of qualitative and quantitative targets for language teaching 



The national committee on language teaching policy also attempted to 
outline what proportion of the adult population should know what particular 
languages and how well. This is illustrated in Figure 3* 



3 out 100 % ! 



Swedish about 100 % i 

10-15 Jf -re 
50 % good r 
25 % satisfactory 
10-15 * passable* * 





German .about 30 j 

ery good 
good 

10 £\ . ^tisfactory 
>5-10 Jf passable 



Fiftnish about 100 % 



2) 



■i 



15-25 % very good 
50 % good 
25 $ satisfactory 
5-10 % passable 





Russian about 30 % 

f 

5 % very 'good • 
5 % good 
- to * satisfactory 
10 % passable.. . 



bape^ 



English about 100 % 

.15-20 % very good 
5Q % good 
25 % satisfactory 
5-10 % passable 




French about 15^20 % ^ 

* 1# * 

2- 3 J very good 

5 Jf good 

3- 5 Satisfactory 
5 X passable 



•1) The l^rget percent a^pa^^lr Swedish- concern the Finnish speaking population., 
2) The targectf percentages for Finnish refer to the Swedish speaking population. 



very good knowledge 
good knowledge 



* satisfactory knowledge 
» passable knowledge . 
\ | * no knowledge 

FIGURE 3. Qualitative, arid quantitative targets for language learning 



.in Fir^land 



ERIC 



w 



The proposal means that every adult Finn would* in the f&ture, have a varying 
degree of knowledge of c» 2,5 foreign languages on the average. This mean, 
however, will be reached so* that some pe^Le know several languages and 
some only two. ftaere will, in other words, be qualitative and quantitative 
variability in terms of the knowledge of foreign languages, 



k+k. Model of general policy for the development of language teaching * 



Since the national, committee on language teaching policy saw as its 
task to provide a general framework for more detailed planning (eg* syllabus 
construction) , it ma4e an attempt to outline the general aim of language 
teaching, relate it to commonly accepted objectives of social and educational 
policy in Finland* In such ja way it was possible to see what demands are 

^set on language teachings. 

v Objectives and demands can be implemented in several different ways." 
The ccdmittee also attempted to define what means would h$lp meet the 
defined objectives and demands* The relationships are indicated by dotted * 

, lines in. Figure Finally the cood ttee described how different insti- 
tutions can and should contribute to fulfilling the overall aim of language 
teaching, i^^satisfying the need in modern languages in Finland* The 
figure. is constructed so that the upper paxrb presents the general aim of 
the language teaching system and the demands set on it* The flowed part 
shows ways and means to* obtain the objective and fulfil the demands as^ m 
the institutions responsible and. contributing to that. Since the figu^r 
is strongly reduced and nurifcthe^ef ore , not be easily legible, the "boxes" t 

tare timbered and their contents are printed in Appendix 1. 

r A 

k 

_ FIGURE 4 OMlTTfeD BECAUSE OF ■ 
POOR REPRODUCIBILITY 



5. CCNCUUDIHG JffiMARKS 



% It seeas to the author that one of the most important developments in 
education has been * growing realisation of the interdependence of all 
parties concerned and a better understanding of their proper roles. The 
roles may differ to some extent eg. in accordance with the degree of cen- 
tralisation of the educational system* The role of the teacher may vary 
quite a lot but it is recognized more and more clearljr that, irrespective 
of the system of education* what matters in the final instance is what 
happens in the classroom* what the teachers and pupils do. This means that 
it is^neither desirable nor feasible to .aim at "teacherproof 11 systems (eg. 
curricula), since teachers will act ixr accordance wjth their more or^Tess" 7 ' 
conscious mental habits and principles anyway. An interesting question \ 
which is' increasingly attracting the attention of educational researchers 
and administrators, is' understandably what guides teachers 1 activities. 
A related question is; what is and' should be the role of the curriculum. e 
A more detailed and sub ject-specific question is; what should be the general 
orientation or approach of^thot. curriculum of modern language teaching. 
In the foregoing the author has. described how we in Finland have attempted 
to look for answers- to such questions. 

In any human activity the ultimate motivation, as the British philos- 
opher Alfred North Whitehead has pointed out* is the sense of value, the. 
sense of importance. Without at least occasional authentic feelings of 
doing something useful and important , human activity sinks to a meaningless, 
boring, grim and tiling routine, . For language teaching to become an# remain 
a rewarding experience for students and teachers alike it is imperative that 
it is felt to be necessary, justified and productive. For langua^ teaching 
ta get required social and financial support it is also important t»at there 
is a commonly shared feeling in. a given society that l^ngu^e Reaching, is 
neeespary and effective. In the continuous and, it seys% gr^ring pressures 
for class time coming from a variety of groups and sources, language teaching 

* 7 

can compete successfully only if it. has' factual and convin^i^g arguments to 
bring forth, which show its necessity, justification anty effectiveness. 
This is one of several reasons why tl^Mlanguage teaching profession should 
actively encourage and suppfort research and developmental work on language 
teaching and learning. ~ 



Language teachers have a legitimate professional interest - and, . * 
indeed, a moral and social obligation - to give people tools and motivation 
f&f international commupication and co-operation. This gives language 
teachers a BenSe of doiag a t valuable servic^ for mankind. Language teaching - 
is a job that requires expert knowledge , ',the services, of a true professional. 

This is not universally understood. Language teaohers should strive to make 

■ - *. ^ »** 

their job recognized as a true profession. A true profession, *like medicine, 

*- 

is always trying to improve its knowledge base and its methods. A true pro- 
■fession fuses the empirical and the rational methods- A true profession can 
c3lso clearly demonstrate progress and improved performance. 

«JBecognition as a profession hfelps in getting social esteem- and support. 
In mjr opinion language teaching can become recognized as a true profession 
9nljr if it takes several steps in the theoretical direction. The same re- * 
quirement of, theoretical advance applies equally to syllabus construction. 
Relevant an4 powerful theories are necessary conditions Tor knowledge and 
even in language teaching knowledge is power. & 
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Appendix jt 

Overall aim of the language- teaching policy 

1. LANGUAGE TEACHING MUST SATISFY THE NEEDS IN MODERN LANGUAGES IN FINLAND 
Demands set on the language teaching system: 

2/ Needed knowledge of languages must be produced effectively 

3. Language teaching must be arranged in harmony with general educational 
policy , ^ . 

\ 9 

k. Language teaching must take into account individual capabilities and 
motivations 

5» Language teaching must take into account the requirements of manpower 
and the development of economy 

* c 

6. Language teaching must take into account the requirements of social 
deyelopment c c * e 



" 7* Language teaching must take into account the requirement 9 of cultural 
development 

8. Language teaching Aust take into account the requirements of international 
contacts and co-operation ' 

9* Language teaching provision must offer 'sufficient variety 

10. Language teaching must be sufficient in terms of quantity 

11*. Language teaching must provide a well -articulated progression 

12. Knowledge of languages must be produced economically 

13* Language teaching must be • developed systematically and with improved 
co-ordination 

lk. Contribute to increasing educational equality 

15. ConfcriTpute to upgrading general level of education 

16.. Contribute to the overall development of personality 

17* Contribute to the promotibn of general mental well-being 

18. Contribute to the promotion of satisfaction and self-realization 

19* Contribute to Stable economy and balanced economic growth 

20. Contribute to the promotion of general material well-being 

21 . Contribute to increasing possibilities of democratic participation 

22*. Contribute to increasing a more just and balanced distribution of 
benefits ' 



23. Contribute to 1 the - development of national culture*" 

24. Contribute to - the., pronot ion of* pluralistic -culture 

25* ^Contribute -to .a. just^ services 

26 • "Contribute- to increased .international ^understanding and peaee 



Ways and -Beans to obtain tbe^aimsarid fulfil vbhecdeaands : 



\ 



27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 

31. 

32. 
33. 
3U. 

35. 

36. 

3T. 

f 

38. 

r 

3^ 



Administrative: rules ancL regulations are * given to ;guarantee ^equate 
provision 



S upp ort isrgivenvbo 
balanced choice ^of 




ents Trtiich: produce more 



Information r^bout ~the r opportunities rto cchooee .-and study languages 

Financial * support is ginren : to- tte ^production of suitable teaching 
( Materials 

L a ngua ge teaching services and, language -learning opportunities are 
arranged tonseetmeed and deaand 

Syllabuses are - .articulated : both uLumward s ^and upv^rds 

Pre-serviee ^a n d i nr ge j r vii ce ^edceation :of ~^eachcrs ~is developed 

Teaching- is -geared- to lUxe^'entry -level of -students and proceeds at 
a level and paee -suitable 'to the teaching ^graap 

Languag e teaming \is "arranged ^so that the : aaterial r mental , tiae etc. 
resources /are -utilized cqptiaally 

Decisions concerning ? language " tinr hi ng - are taken -vith due consideration 
to research, ^etfe ri awBtation ^and Jdevel gpaen tal work 

Language teaching Jss J&eveloped * systematically by trying out - alter- 
native -models 

^Interaction and cco-^eration :between parties involved in language 
-teaching is liatecsified 

JSqpal upporUuiities to asse llaagnage teaching .selTcices are . promoted 
ir resp ective 00 f ^personal wealth , ^social background, ^geographical 
location andmufcker ttongwe 
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Institutions contributing to realizing the national language teaching 
policy: 



EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Ministry of Edxication 


J 




National 
Board of 
General 
Education 


National 
Board of 
Vocational 
Education 


Provincial 
Department 
of Education 


Municipali- 
ties 



EDUCATIONAL INSTI^HONS 


Comprehensive 
school 


Upper 
\secondary 


Vocational 
sector v 


Institutions 
of Higher 
Education 


Adult 
education 


General- 
purpose 
threshold 
competence 

^ — 


General- 
1 purpose • 
basic 

competence 


Special- 
purpose 
basic 
competence 


Special- 
purpose 
general 
competence 


General- or 
special 
purpose 
knowledge of 
languages 



42. On-the-job training 

|*3. - Lan g u age Centre of Finnish Universities 

hk. Centre for Research on Language Teaching 
by the Committee) 



r . 

(new institution proposed 



